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The Clatsop County Rural Living 
Guidebook is intended to introduce 
current and new rural landowners 

to the advantages and challenges of 
living in the rural areas of the county. 


For ease of use it is organized into 
four broad areas: 


CLIMATE & NATURAL 
RESOURCES Oo esa ee eee pg 3 
This section answers questions about the 
weather, road conditions, household water 
sources, plants and soil types. 


YOUR LAND & NATURE .... pg 6 
This section is about streams, wetlands, 
flooding, tides, dikes, tide gates, wildlife, 
industrial forests, and access roads. 


MANAGING YOUR LAND.... pg 11 
This chapter covers issues concerning 
development and environmental 
regulations, septic systems and garbage, 
livestock and pets, water rights and erosion 
control, and growing crops 


COMMUNITY 
Here you will find information about 
transportation, agency contacts and 
community resources. 


Throughout the Guidebook the word 
“District” refers to Clatsop Soil and Water 
Conservation District. 


The guide is produced by the 

Clatsop Soil and Water Conservation 
District (SWCD) 

located in Astoria, Oregon. 

750 Commercial Street, Room 207 
Astoria, OR 97103 

Phone: 503-325-4571 

email clatsopswcd@iinet.com 
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Weather, 
Air Quality 


Prevailing winds in Clatsop 
County from the south and 
southwest bring marine air ashore 
for most of the year. Air quality 

is excellent. Air temperatures 
stay in a fairly narrow band. 
Winter temperatures occasionally 
go below freezing for short 
periods bringing snow to 

higher elevations. Summer 
temperatures rarely exceed 

80 degrees Fahrenheit. Winter 
storms bring strong southern 
and southwestern winds that 

can cause significant destruction 
toppling trees and occasionally 
blowing off roofs. 
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Water 


Rainfall — Yearly rainfall varies 
from 70 inches in the northern 
and eastern parts of the county 
to 120 inches in the southwest 
corner. Most of the rainfall 
occurs in the winter months, 
November, December, and 
January accounting for 1/3 of the 
total. The summer months bring 
very low rainfall, June, July and 
August accounting for less than 
1/10 of the total. And rains can be 
very intense. The winter months 
of November December, and 
January average 9 days of daily 
rainfall over 1 inch. 





Connections -- Streams, rivers, wetlands 


RIVERS AND STREAMS 


With rains concentrated in 

the winter months, river and 
stream flows vary dramatically. 
Rivers running at a trickle in the 
summertime become muddy 
torrents overflowing their banks 
in the winter. 


Connections- Stream banks 





RESIDENTIAL WATER 
SOURCES 


The urban areas of the county 
(Astoria, Seaside, and Warrenton) 
have built up their own water 
supply systems using surface 
water collected from various 
watersheds in the county. Rural 
residents rely mostly on wells with 
a few drawing water directly from 
surface water sources (rivers and 
streams) 
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Clatsop County’s roads pass 
through a wide variety of terrains 
and climate zones ranging 

from the coastal strip of flat, 
open space and moderate 
temperatures to the interior 
Coastal Range of twisting roads 
and severe winter weather. 


The County’s road department is 
well-prepared for snow and ice 
removal from winter roads and 
assists state crews in downed 
tree removal and earth slides. 
Winter rains bring flooding to the 


rivers and streams throughout 
the county. Sections of low-lying 
highway can become impassable. 
Extreme high tides combined 
with strong winds piling up 
seawater along the coast can 
bring flooding along roads next 
to tidewater areas. Check local 
weather reports and ODOT'’s road 
conditions website. 


Except for the coastal strip along 
the Pacific Ocean, most of Clatsop 
County’s soil in flatter areas is 
high in silt and clay content. This 
gives them a low permeability 
making it hard for water to travel 
through them. Soils tend to have 
relatively low strength and are 
subject to slumps and slides when 
wet. The soils tend to be acidic. 
You can find out what kind of soils 
you have through the District. 
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Connections -- Erosion control/septic 
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Wildlife- Large mammals 
inhabiting the county include 
elk, deer, bear, and cougar. 
Smaller mammals include bobcat, 
porcupine, raccoon, skunk, 

and squirrel. Birds range from 
large raptors like bald eagles 
and osprey to waterfowl both 
migratory and resident. Fish 
include several salmon species 
and steelhead as well as resident 
fishes. Some of these animals 
are on the federal endangered 
species list. 
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Plants 


FORESTS 


Except for the coastal strip along 
the Pacific Ocean, Clatsop County 
was a continual forest from the 
ocean east to the county line. 
The bulk of the tree species are 
conifers with red alder and big 
leaf maple being the primary 
deciduous species. Rainfall and 
soil types in the hills make the 
county highly productive for 
growing trees. The major part of 
the county still remains as forest. 


Connections-industrial forests/Fires/ 
Logging roads/Invasive plants 





NATIVE PLANTS 


Clatsop County's native plant 
community varies from the 

dune grasses along the ocean 
beaches to the tall Sitka spruce 
and Douglas fir trees of the inland 
mountains. In between is a host of 
smaller trees, shrubs, and grasses 
that together provide habitat and 
food for our diverse wildlife and 
our own well-being. 


If you're looking to restore 
vegetation on a construction 


site, a stream bank, or a wetland, 
native plants will have a real 
advantage over non-natives. 
Native plants are already adapted 
to our wet, heavy soils and many 
of them will hold up better to 
browsing by wildlife. 


If you're looking for attractive 
native plants for your garden that 
can displace undesirable invasive 
plants, try Oregon State University 
Extension's GardenSmart Oregon, 
a guide to non-invasive plants 
available through the District and 
OSU Extension. 


If you have soil erosion problems 
along a river or stream, the 
District can recommend native 
plants that will adapt quickly. 
There are many common native 
plants that will grow just from 
cuttings buried in the ground. 


INVASIVE PLANTS AND 
ANIMALS 

The native plant community is 
constantly threatened by the 
introduction of non-native plants 
that have some sort of advantage 
over the natives. That advantage 
means the non-native invader can 
crowd out the native plants and 
make a monoculture. 


Clatsop County’s focal point 

for invasive plant control is the 
District. It collects information on 
where invasives are and manages 
eradication programs. Along 

with USO Extension and the 
Department of Agriculture 18 
Weed Program 8, it provides 
detailed information on the 
common invasive weeds present 
in the county, on new invasives to 
look out for, and procedures for 
reporting and controlling invasive 
plants. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


NATIVE PLANTS AND 
INVASIVES 


GardenSmart Oregon, a guide 
to non-invasive plants, EC 1620, 
2008 
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Development 


If you are new to Oregon, 

you should be aware of some 
restrictions on how you can use 
your land. 


ZONING AND THE 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT 
Oregon has instituted a land- 

use system that categorizes 

lands by how they are used and 
developed. Most rural lands fall 
into land-use categories centered 
on agriculture, forestry, and 
recreational uses. The system 

is intended to consolidate 
residential and commercial 
development in urban areas and 
discourage the urban sprawl 

that characterizes many towns 
and cities. Clatsop County's 
Planning and Development 
Department 14 is your resource 
for determining what zoning 
applies to your property and 
what types of development fit the 
zoning. In most cases, building 

a home is not restricted. But 
there are land-use zones where 
building a residence takes special 
permission. Land-use zones like 
Exclusive Farm Use (EFU) and 
Forest 80 (F80) have restrictions 
on how many residences can be 
built. 


New buildings on your property 
must meet Oregon State 
standards and in most cases 

will require a building permit. 
There are exemptions from 
building permit requirements for 
unoccupied structures connected 
with agriculture. But it’s best 

to check with the Planning 
Department before starting a 
building project. 


THE PLAYERS 


* County Planning and 
Development 


* Department of State Lands 
(DSL) 


* Water Resources Dept. 


* Department of Environmental 
Quality (DEQ) 


SURFACE WATER AND 
WETLANDS 

The State of Oregon views all 
surface water as belonging to 

the State as a public resource. 
The State takes on the role of 
regulating it for the use of the 
public. In order to take water from 
a river or stream for your personal 
use, you need to obtain a water 
right. To get a water right, you will 
be competing with: 


- All those who have previously 
acquired water rights 


- Fish using the stream 
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Before installing a water pump 

or building a pond to impound 
stream water, check with the 
Water Resources Department. 2 
Placing boulders or rip-rap along 
a stream or taking material out of 
a river is regulated and requires a 
permit. 
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In addition, the State of Oregon 
regulates what you might do 

to affect the water quality in 

the river or stream. Except for 
extreme emergencies doing work 
in a river or stream can only be 
done during certain times of the 
year. Check with the Department 
of State Lands (DSL) 8, Clatsop 
SWCD 9, or your Watershed 


a 


Council 1H for guidance. 


The State of Oregon also 
considers wetlands as waters 

of the state. The definition of 

a wetland can be confusing 

to the average landowner. It is 
wise to proceed with caution in 
attempting to develop a piece of 
ground where there is standing 
water at any time of the year or 
where the type of plants indicate 
a wet area. 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 


Living in a rural area means 
dealing with human wastes 
through a septic system. The 

size and design of the system 

will depend not only on the size 
of the household, but on the 
type of soils on your property. 
The ground needs to have the 
capacity to soak up the liquids 
from your waste system. State 
regulation requires the system to 
be built to some basic standards. 
After the system is in place, there’s 
no oversight from regulators. It’s 
up to the homeowner to keep the 
system in good working order. 

If you are buying rural property 
with a house and septic system in 
place, make sure that there are no 


pre-existing problems. If you are a new home or some major 


building anew home and septic landscaping, you can be facing 
system, you will need to contact a big erosion problem. If you're 
the Department of Environmental building a new home, the County 
1 Quality for the necessary steps recommends creating an erosion 
to approve your system. control plan. Erosion along a 


streambank will be difficult to 
remedy. In most cases you will 


a 


alter a streambank. 
Erosion 
Control 


Winter weather brings plenty of 
rain. The ground soon becomes 
saturated with water and bare 
ground can start to melt away. If 
you're in the middle of building 





USGS/Cascades Volcano Observatory, 
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Agriculture 
LIVING CLOSE TO A FARM 


The lowlands of Clatsop County 
are dotted with pastures and 
livestock. You may be living next 
to a dairy, cattle or sheep pasture, 
or horse ranch. Agricultural 
enterprises have rights and 
responsibilities that you should 
know about. Oregon has what 

is called a right-to-farm law. 

The Oregon right-to-farm law 
includes specific protection from 
legal actions because of noise, 
vibration, odors, smoke, dust, mist 
from irrigation, use of pesticides 
and crop production substances, 
and transporting or movement 
of farm equipment or vehicles 
and livestock on public roads. 
This law applies to land zoned 
EFU (Exclusive Farm Use) or Forest 
Use outside any urban growth 
boundary. You should be aware 
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of how your land and the land 
around it is zoned under 
Oregon law. 


Connections —Zoning 


The Oregon Department of 
Agriculture has established a 
set of rules and regulations to 
protect water quality from the 
effects of agricultural operations. 
For Clatsop County they are 
contained in the North Coast 
Water Quality Management 
Area (WQMA) Plan. For more 
information on the plan and 
rules visit ODA’s website http:// 
oregon.gov/ODA/NRD/water_ 
quality_front.shtml 


Certain agricultural enterprises 
have responsibilities tinder 
Oregon law mostly dealing with 
water quality and some wildlife 
protection. Bigger operations like 


dairy farms are closely regulated 
to insure they don't pollute water 
leaving their property. 
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YOUR GARDEN OR FARM 


Growing your own food can 
be a satisfying and rewarding 
endeavor. OSU Extension Service 
can provide valuable 
information on gardening. If 
you're having troubles with 
wildlife getting into your garden, 
contact OR Department of Fish 
and Wildlife. 


ACCESS ROADS TO YOUR 
PROPERTY 

The State of Oregon and Clatsop 
County regulate access roads and 
driveways from your property 
onto public highways. The 

access roads must meet some 
basic construction standards. 
Check with Clatsop County Road 
Department for standards. 
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Livestock 


If you are planning on keeping 
livestock on your property, there 
are a few things to be aware of. 





WATER QUALITY 


Oregon's Department of 
Agriculture is responsible 

for ensuring that agricultural 
producers are not contributing 
to water quality problems. ODA 
takes its orders from the federal 
Clean Water Act that targets non- 
point source pollution. 44 ODA’s 
Water Quality Program works with 
livestock owners to avoid water 
quality problems and to improve 
water quality in the state’s river, 
streams, and wetlands. Clatsop 
SWCD works closely with ODA to 
provide technical assistance to 
livestock owners. It is also a good 
resource for financial assistance 
for conservation projects. Large 
agricultural operations like dairy 
farms are regulated and must have 
a plan in place to deal with the 


waste products of their operations. 








As a livestock owner, you will 

be dealing with mud. Clatsop 
County’s weather and thick clay 
soils are just perfect for making 
mud. Of course, mud will be 
unhealthy for your livestock. It will 
also lead to poorer pastures, soil 
erosion, and sediment entering 
rivers and streams and impacting 
fish and other aquatic life. 


MANURE 


Cows and sheep in a pasture 
strike a balance with nature. 

For the most part, their manure 
gets absorbed back into pasture 
grasses. But if the animals are 
kept in a small area or confined 
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in a building, manure can 
accumulate rapidly. A typical 
horse will produce about 6 cubic 
feet of manure a week. Over a 
6-month winter rainy season 
that’s 130 cubic feet or a pile 6 
feet square and 4 feet high. And 
that’s not including any bedding 
material. Sooner than you think, 
you will have a lot of material 

to deal with. Oregon law allows 
neighbors or casual observers to 
formally complain to the Oregon 
Department of Agriculture if 
they think your manure pile may 
be contributing to water quality 
problems. You can get technical 
assistance on staying within 
Oregon law from the District. 


VEGETATION AND 
EROSION 

Allowing your animals to enter 
streams and rivers can cause 
problems. ODA can intervene if 
streambanks become denuded 
and prone to erosion due to 
livestock access. 





Living With 
Horses 


Keeping a horse can be quite a 
challenge. Horses are particularly 
hard on pastures and paddocks. 


Horses are very efficient grazers. 
And they can eat grasses right 
down to the ground. That can 
kill the grass much easier. Horses 
are much more selective about 
what they eat than cattle or 
sheep. Eating the preferred 
grasses leads to bare patches 
amid a tangle of weeds and less 
desirable grass. 


Horses are big and heavy. And 
they are much more active 

than other livestock. With large 
hooves, often shod in steel, 
they tear up a pasture ina 

short time. Here in the county, 
pastures stay wet a good part 
of the year, making it that 

much easier for horses to cause 
damage. In western Oregon it’s 
recommended to have 2 acres of 
pasture per horse. Many times, 
that’s not practical. So a few 
things can be done to save your 
ground and keep your horse 
healthy. 


Managing manure from your 
horses can be a big problem. 
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With the wet weather here, it’s 
best to have some kind of covered 
storage. That allows manure 

to compost down to a usable 
resource. At least your manure 
pile should be covered with a tarp 
as much as possible. 


A good guide for you is 

OSU Extension’s publication 
“Managing Small-acreage Horse 
Farms” #EC 1558 





HORSE SENSE 


Keep horses off wet pastures 


Build a well-drained paddock 
area 


Put gutters and downspouts 
on barns and stables and direct 
water away from high use areas 


Don't graze grass below 3 
inches high and let it regrow to 
6 to 8 inches 


ee as 
Living With 
Pets 


Your family pets bring a special 
set of concerns in the county. 


Cats are natural predators and can 
do considerable damage to bird 
populations. If you're not using 
cats for rodent control, consider 
putting a bell on the cat’s collar to 
warn birds. 





Dogs roaming free can cause 
trouble with your and your 
neighbor's livestock. Be sure 
to check that your dog is not 
disturbing livestock. 


Pets can become prey to 

larger wild animals. Raccoons, 
bobcats, coyotes, and bear can 
either seriously injure your pets 
or kill. 


PUBLICATIONS 
HORSES 


Managing Small-acreage Horse 
Farms, EC 1558, (OSU Extension 
Service, May 2003). 


The Horse Waste and Land 
Management Manual, EM 4806, 
(WSU Cooperative Extension, 
Feb 1998 


MANURE 


Manure Management in Small 
Farm Livestock Operations, 
protecting surface and 
groundwater, EM8649, (OSU 
Extension Service, May 1997. 


AGRICULTURE 


Tips on Land & Water 
Management for Small Acreages 
in Oregon,( NRCS, ODA, June 
2009) 


STEPS for Healthy & Sustainable 
Rural Living on Small Acreages in 
Oregon,( NRCS Oregon, 2008) 


Factsheets on a range of topics 
can be obtained at the NRCS 
website http://www.or.nrcs.usda. 
gov/news/factsheets.html 
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Streams, 

Rivers, 

Wetlands, 

lidegates & 
ikes 


Rivers and streams on the coast 
and in the coastal mountains 
vary in size over the course of the 
year. Winter rainfalls turn a docile 
summer stream into a powerful 
watercourse. The stream bank 
can start to melt away and may 
eventually endanger your home 
or other structures. The solution 
to eroding river banks will not be 
an easy one. All surface waters 

in Oregon are regulated by the 
state. And the presence of any fish 
in the river or stream can further 
complicate anything you might 
want to do. 


If you plan to buy a piece 

of property along a river or 
stream, study the history of 

the watercourse. Neighbors 
and resources like the District 
(SWCD) can be very helpful in 
understanding what the river or 
stream has done in the past. 


Stream hydrology and how water 
flows is a complicated science. 
First understanding what the river 
or stream is doing can save you a 
lot of time and money down the 
road. 








RIPARIAN AREAS - 
WHERE WATER MEETS 
LAND 


If you look up and downstream 
from your property, you may see 
areas along the river where no 
bank erosion is happening. Those 
areas will have a good thick cover 
of vegetation, some trees and 
shrubs, and a bank that slopes 
back gradually from the water's 
edge. 


There might even be an area 
where the sloping bank flattens 
out for a while and then rises 
again. That area is part of what's 
called the floodplain or flood 
prone area. It has a real purpose in 
helping control major floods. 


Wetlands — Flat areas, high water 
tables, and non-sandy soils 
combine to create extensive 
wetlands. Drainage is difficult 
and areas seemingly high and 
dry during the summer become 
ponds full of waterfowl during 
rainy winter months. Except in 
the county’s coastal strip, soils 
are full of clay and silt and drain 
poorly. Also, the underground 
water table can be so high that it’s 
practically at ground level. Water 
stays puddled up on the surface 
creating wetlands. 


The wetlands host a family of 
plants that can live in the very wet 
conditions and make it easier to 
identify a wetland. The State of 
Oregon places a high value on 
wetlands and, in fact, regulates 
what a landowner can do in 
wetlands. 
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DIKES, TIDEGATES AND 
DRAINAGE 


With so much rainfall, getting rid 
of extra water can be a problem. 
In the rainy season, water tables 
rise close to the ground surface 
and depressions will form small 
ponds and lakes. Pastures that are 
dry in the summer will become 

a series of ponds during winter 
storms. 


In the past, farmers and ranchers 
built dikes and drainage ditches 
to convert tidal wetlands to useful 
pastures. This land remains some 
of the most productive farmland 
in the county. Some of the dikes 
enclose highly developed areas — 
Warrenton, Jeffers Gardens, and 
Miles Crossing are all built on land 
that is protected by dikes. 


Living behind a dike has its 

own special responsibilities and 
limitations. The District and 
County Planning keep good 
records of where the dikes are 

and their status. Some of the dikes 
are managed and repaired by 
Diking Districts, by municipalities, 
and frequently just by individual 
landowners at their own expense. 








Industrial 


Forests 


LIVING NEXT TO AN 

INDUSTRIAL OR STATE 

FOREST 
At, 






If you've bought land bordering 
that of a big forest products 
company or a State forest plot, 
you may see your view change 
dramatically in just a month or 
two. Although a timber harvest 
looks particularly devastating 
just after logging operations, the 
timber company is following a 
plan approved by the Department 
of Forestry. You might want to 
check with your local ODF office 
to get an idea of what's involved 
in a timber harvest operation. 
Contacting ODF may also give 
you a good idea about when and 
how those trees in your back yard 
might come down. 


BLOWDOWN AND FOREST 
FIRES 


Living next to a forest poses some 
dangers. Winter storms bring 
strong winds. In December of 
2007, Clatsop County experienced 
sustained winds that toppled 
acres of trees and left swathes of 
destruction. Many of our native 
tree species are shallow rooted 
and the water saturated soils 

of winter make a weak base for 
large conifers. Wind pressure can 
loosen the roots much as a post 
can be more easily taken out of 
the ground by wriggling it back 
and forth. You may have fairly 
large trees growing right next to 





your home or another building 
on your property. They can be a 
threat or a benefit. If you need 
information about selecting, 
planting, or caring for trees on 
your property, go to the Oregon 
Department of Forestry website 
http://www.oregon.gov/ODF 


Although we live in a wet 
climate, the threat of forest fires 
is still considerable. Dry summer 
months are the most dangerous. 
From 2000-2009 ODF reports 
show an average of 17 forest 
fires a year ranging from a few 
hundred square yards to 60 
acres in Clatsop County. Logging 
operations in the dry summer 
months are regulated by the 
Oregon Department of Forestry 
(OFD). If you happen to have 
property next to forest land, you 
will probably need to build any 
structures at least 50 feet from the 
property line. 





LOGGING ROADS 


Clatsop County's interior is laced 
with a network of logging roads 
constructed by private forest 
products companies and the 
state forestry department. State 
forest roads are open to the 
public practically year round. 
Private company roads are usually 
closed to the public. However, 
they may be open for certain 
periods around fall hunting 
seasons. Unless you stay in close 
communication with private 
timber companies, you will not 
know when their access gates 
will be open or closed. You can 
easily be trapped inside their 
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road system if a gate is closed 
behind you. Log trucks are using 
the roads constantly and stay in 
communication by radio. They 
need to know if the road is clear 
ahead. The roads are narrow 

and, if you’re not in contact by 

CB radio with trucks, you can 
come on them suddenly. Be extra 
cautious driving on logging roads 
where you know active logging 

is occurring. There are basic fire 
prevention requirements that all 
equipment, including personal 
vehicles, must meet when using 
forest roads during summer fire 
seasons. Be sure you are aware 

of your responsibilities when 
enjoying the logging road system. 


WILDLIFE 


Clatsop County has a wide variety 
of wildlife. Large mammals 
include deer, elk, bear, and 
cougars. 


Smaller mammals include bobcat, 
coyote, porcupine, raccoon, 
skunk, beaver, otter, and nutria. 


The county’s waterways are home 
to numerous species of waterfowl 
and the fields and forests host 
eagles, osprey, owls, and hawks. 


The county’s rivers and streams 
teem with yearly runs of salmon 


and steelhead as well as native 
trout and eels. 


WILDLIFE HABITAT 


Wildlife habitat is a term you'll 
hear often and the needs of the 
county's wildlife can affect what 
you can do on your property. Fish 
species (salmon and steelhead) 
need clean, cool water and 
undisturbed stream bottom 

to complete their life-cycle. 
Columbia white-tailed deer are 
a protected endangered species 
needing cover and forage. 
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PREDATORS 


Household pets are fair game for 
larger predators like cougars and 
bobcats. Even eagles can carry off 
small pets. And wildlife will also 
compete with your pets for food 
and challenge their territory. 


STRUCTURAL DAMAGE 


Wildlife can cause problems and 
thwart your plans. Deer and elk 
can decimate a garden, favorite 
shrubs, or fruit trees overnight. 
Elk can cause extensive damage 
to fences and other property. 
Beavers will do their best to dam 
up a culvert or a small stream. If 
you're having problems contact 
Oregon Fish and Wildlife 


P UBLICATIONS 
RIVERS AND STREAMS 
Life on the Edge, Improving 


Riparian Function, EM 8738, (WSU 
Cooperative Extension, April 2000 


WILDLIFE 


Woodland Workbook, Enhancing 
Wildlife on Private Woodlands, 
EC1122, (OSU Extension Service), 
June 2002 


Create a Garden Pond for Wildlife, 
EC 1548, (OSU Extension Service, 
April 2002 
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[TRANSPORTATION 

The County is serviced by the 
Sunset Empire Transportation 
District offering public 
transportation throughout the 
county. For more information 
about their schedule and services 
visit: http://www.ridethebus.org 


During normal business hours you 
can contact “The Bus” by dialing: 


503-861-RIDE (7433) (automated 
telephone system) or 


866-811-1001 or 


TDD 800-735-2900 


CLATSOP COUNTY 
COMMISSION 

Clatsop County is governed by a 
commission of elected officials 
with offices in Astoria, Oregon. 
For more information about 
Clatsop County regulations and 
resources visit: 
http://www.co.clatsop.or.us 
administrator@co.clatsop.or.us 


503-325-1000 


Contacts 

These contacts correspond 

with numbers found within the 

Rural Guide to help you find the 
appropriate agency for specific 

questions about your property, 

development and permit issues. 


1 

DEQ - Department of 
Environmental Quality 

65 N Highway 101, Suite G 
Warrenton, OR 97146 

Phone: (503) 861 3280 

Hours: Mon-Fri, 8 a.m.-12 p.m., 
1:35 Din 
http://www.oregon.gov/DEQ/ 


2 

WRD-Surface Water control - 
Water Resources Department 
District 1 

c/o Port of Tillamook Bay 
4000 Blimp Blvd 

Tillamook, OR 97141 
503-842-2413 ext 119 

Fax: 503-842-3680 


3 

WRD-Water Rights - 
http://www.oregon.gov/OWRD/ 
WR 


4 

ODA-Water Quality - 
Oregon Department 

of Agriculture 

Natural Resource Division 
635 Capitol St., NE 

Salem , OR 97301 
503-986-4700 

Fax: 503 986-4730 


5 

ODA-Invasive Plants — 
Plant Division 
Oregon Department 
of Agriculture 

635 NE Capitol St. 

NE Salem, OR 97301 
503-986-4621 
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S 

DOGAMI - 

Department of Geology and 
Mineral Industries 

313 SW 2nd, Suite D 
Newport, OR 97365 
541-574-6642 

Fax: 541-265-5241 


@ 

NRCS - 

Natural Resource 

Conservation Service 

Clatsop County Conservationist 
Tillamook Service Center 

6415 Signal Street 

Tillamook, OR 97141-2417 
503-842-2848 ext 109 

Fax: 503-842-2760 


+ = j 

DSL- Permits - 

Department of State Lands 
775 Summer St., NE 

Salem, OR 97301 

Resource Coordinator 
503-986-5302 
http://www.oregon.gov/DSL/ 
PERMITS 


DSL - Wetland determination — 
Dept of State Lands 

775 Summer St., NE 

Salem, OR 97301 

503-986-5232 
http://www.oregon.gov/DSL/ 
WETLAND 


S 

CSWCD - Clatsop Soil and Water 
Conservation District 

750 Commercial St., Room 207 
Astoria, OR 97103 

503-325-4571 

Fax: 503-325-300 


10 

ODF&W - Animals - 
Oregon Department of 
Fish and Wildlife 

North Coast Watershed 
District Office 

4907 Third Street 
Tillamook, OR 97141 
503-842-2741 

Fax: 503-842-8385 


11 

Agriculture, 

Oregon Department of (ODA) 
CAFO Program Area || 

Natural Resources Division 
635 Capitol Street NE 

Salem, OR 97301-2532 
503-986-4780 


12 

ODF - 

Oregon Department of Forestry 
92219 Hwy 202 

Astoria, OR 97103 

503-325-5451 


13 

ODF-Fire Regulation - 
OR Dept of Forestry 
92219 Hwy 202 
Astoria, OR 97103 
503-325-7215 


DEVELOPMENT 
14 

Clatsop County - 
Planning Department 
800 Duane St 

Astoria, OR 97103 
503-325-8611 


15 

Clatsop County- 
Building codes/permits 
800 Duane St. 

Astoria, OR 97103 
503-338-3697 


16 

Clatsop County- 
Road Department 
1100 Olney Ave. 
Astoria, OR 97103 
503-325-8631 


WATERSHED COUNCILS 
17 

North Coast Watershed 
Association — Skipanon, 

Lewis and Clark, Youngs, and 
Klaskanine Rivers; Ecola, Mary’s, 
Bear, Ferris, Big, and Gnat Creeks 
750 Commercial St., Room 203, 
Astoria, OR 97103 

503-325-0435 
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Conservation District is dedicated - 
ie) Pare landowners in 
preserving and i improving the * 
natural resources on their land. The 
DIES di(eh wl o)ce)alielia-meltveldlanliar-le(e)pm ial 
all of its programs and activities 

on the basis of race, color, national 


molstellay Tel disability, Sex, | marital _ 


status, religion, sexual orientation, “4, 
genetic information, clare political., 
peligts. . 
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~ through the Oregon Department 
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/ their Technical Assistance/Local 
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publication contact: VEG 


” Clatéop: Soil and Water 


Conservation District 


750 Commercial St., Room 207 


Astoria, OR 97103 
503-325-4571 - 
www.clatsopswed.org 


